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Facts to prove that Blende, or the Sulphuret of Zinc, may be 
worked with advantage in the United States. By Abam 
SeyBERT, i, D. Sc. in answer to the question, “ Can this 
Ore be worked to advantage in the United States ?”* 


_ sulphuret of zinc was found near the Perkiomen 

creek, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, was announ- 
ced by me in October, 1806. ‘The fact was communicated 
to Dr. James Mease, of Philadelphia; and, early in 1807, he 
related it in his Geology of the United States. We need not 
particularize facts to prove the utility of zinc, and its various 
preparations in medicine and the arts; its being essentially 
necessary in the formation of brass, is alone sufficient to stamp 
its value. : 


It has been asked, “ Can this ore be worked to advantage 
in the United States ?” 


We are then informed by the author of this question, that 
“ no information on this subject can be obtained from any 
hook with which I am acquainted. Dr. Meade, a gentleman 


* See Medical Museum, vol. y, p. 133. 
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f 210 Seybert, on the Zinc Ore. 


possessed of extensive knowledge on mineralogy, informed 
i me, that it is never workedin England. Dr. Bruce, professor 
of this science in the College of Physicians, New York, told 
4! me it is reduced in Wales ; and Mr. Godon, of Boston, who 





SN So ni 


is extremely well acquainted with subjects relative to this bu- 
siness, has declared, that the zinc cannot be obtained from this 





kind of ore, in the large way, but with the utmost difficulty.’ 

| 

i From the observations which immediately follow the ques- 
( tion proposed, it is evident, that peculiar difficulties are not 


| | supposed to attend the working of this ore in the United States, 
\ but the principle that d/ende zs not and cannot be worked any 





where to advantage is assumed and acted upon. We will con- 
sider the question in this light. 


i The blende of Perkiomen is asserted to contain 72 per cent. 
: of metal. This product is far greater than that furnished to 
any chemist, in the analysis of the d/endes from different parts 
of Europe; according to Bergmann, Kirwan, Haiiy, Dela- 
metherie, Lampadius, Thompson, Hecht, and Schmeisser, 
none of the d/endes which they examined yielded more than 
64 per cent. of zinc. They state the proportions of zinc to 
vary from 44 to 64 per cent. 





From the results just mentioned, it is evident, admitting 
the analysis to be accurate, that the d/ende found in Penn- 
sylvania is much richer than that found in Europe; it will 





then follow, that, as itis advantageous to work the d/endes 


of Europe, it will be much more so as regards the Perkiomen 
| blende. 


I do maintain that this ore can be worked in America with 
advantage. We will state facts to prove that dlendes are 
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worked in different parts of Europe on a large scale ; and nu- 
merous books, by authors whose authority is second to none, 
will be pointed out in support of my assertions. 








It is not intended to conceal that some authors say, they | | 
“ do not know any country where d/ende is wrought to obtain le 
the zinc.” Chaptal, vol. 2, p. 46. This acknowledgment 
only proves that those authors do not know all that is done in 
this way. They are few in number, and, we presume, the one 
has copied from the other. ‘This statement of Chaptal will 
appear the more surprizing, after we read of his having ob- 
tained “‘ much zinc from the dlende of St. Sauveur.” 





Independent of books, it appears surprizing to me that a 
ehemist should doubt the utility of an ore which himself in- 
forms us will yield 72 per cent. of metal. From theory alone 
we would infer that these sulphurets of zinc, if found in large 
quantities, could be worked with advantage to the arts, in situ- 
tions which by no means offer the advantages of the locality 
at the Perkiomen. If the common principles of assaying and 
working of ores are applied to this case, the promised result Hh 
must appear highly favourable. We must vary our methods j | 

| 
| 
| 








according to the constituents of the ores we are about to work. 


Brandt, in 1735, proved that blende contained zinc; and ‘a 
manufactory to work these ores was established at Bristol, | 
Great Britain, as early as 1743. | 


ee Ai om ee ET ST 


Bishop Watson (Chemical Essays, vol. 4, p. 20) says, that 
blende or black jack must be deprived of its sulphur before it 
ean be employed in making of brass: and (ibid.) after informing 


us of the localities of this mineral in England, he observes, “ it 
has for many years been used, as well as calamine, for the 
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212 Seybert, on the Zine Ore. 


making of brass, at Bristol.” This essay was published at 
Cambridge, 1786. 


| _ The enlightened author just quoted tells us, that some ope- 
rators have rejected blende in the formation of brass, whilst 
fit others prefer it to calamine. I believe the two ores are 
equally proper to be used, after they have been so managed as 
| to expel their sulphur, and free them from other foreign mix- 
tt tures: this is the case with the ores of other metals, many of 
which cannot be smelted with advantage until they have un- 


: 
: 

| 

i dergone previous and tedious preparatory processes, so as to 

| make them more or less pure. The fact, that some prefer ca- 
! 








WW lamine, and others blende, proves the two substances to be 
equally serviceable ; it often happens, that workmen who are 
Hi accustomed to work one peculiar species of ore, do not acquaint 
themselves with the methods of managing other kinds of ores 
| of the same metal. Here science triumphs over empiricism ; 
i it furnishes principles to govern the well-informed workman in 
i all cases. 


In the Berlin Memoirs, as early as 1746, we are informed 
by the celebrated Margraaf how to obtain metallic zinc from 
roasted blende. 






Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineralogy, vol. 2, 
p. 501, details the process, at full length, for obtaining metallic 
zinc on a large scale, from blende, after roasting. 







Although we know that Gellert formed a bad-coloured and 
a brittle brass with these ores of zinc, we well know to what 
cause to attribute his want of perfect success. This gentle- 
man neglected to roast the ore sufficiently before he proceeded 
to combine it with copper. 
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In the Voyages Metallurgiques, we are informed that Duha- 
mel and Jars succeeded in forming brass of the first quality, 
by employing the sz/phuret of zinc, which had been previously 
well roasted. 


In Chaptal’s Elements of Chemistry, vol. 2, p. 47, 4th 
American edition, we are told that the author “ strongly cal- 
cined the d/ende of St. Sauveur, and mixed the powder with 
charcoal.” He states that he obtained “* much zznc” from it, 
by following the usual process. 


Black’s Chemistry, vol. 3, p. 289 (American edition), after 
describing b/ende, observes, “ these several varieties of it have 
been long employed for making of brass. ‘The process consists 
first of roasting, then cementation with charcoal and copper.” 


At Rammelsberg, near Goslar, there is a considerable ma- 
nufactory of brass: I visited it in 1794. Here they form this 
important alloy with (cadmia) a sublimed oxyd of zinc, which 
is obtained by proper management during the roasting of their 
Jead ores and 4lendes in a reverberatory furnace. 


The ore of Rammelsberg is much more compounded, and af- 
tords considerably less of zinc, than that from Perkiomen. At 
Rammelsberg, this metal is in combination with some gold, sil- 
ver, lead, copper, iron, and sulphur. We should certainly 
presume that our rich ore could be worked with more ease and 
profit than that near Goslar. It is well known that this last 
establishment yields a considerable gain to the proprietors, 


from the application of the zinc (obtained in their smelting of 


the ore) in their manufactory of brass. The working of ores 
requires a proper locality, a well regulated economy, and a 
well directed system of operation, in conducting the various 
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processes of roasting, smelting, separating, &c. Poor mines 
furnish more benefit to the undertakers, when properly ma- 
naged, than rich ones do when there is not a proper attention 
paid to the subject. These assertions are completely con- 


_ firmed by the statement of Jars (Voyages Metallurgiques), as 


applied to the working of the poor copper ore of St. Bell, near 
Lyons. Economy, in these things, forms a chain composed of 
innumerable minute links, none of which can be injured, re- 
moved, or broken, without risk to the whole system. Neglect 
will cause final ruin, though its progress should be verv gra- 
dual, and at first imperceptible. 


Cronstedt, vol. 2, p. 782, informs us that zznc is obtained 
from blende ; and, page 787, he remarks, “ but, in general, b/ende 
is better known among our English miners by the nick-name 
of black jack ; by whom it is disposed of to the makers of brass.” 


Kirwan, vol. 2, p. 429, when speaking of the mode of mak- 
ing brass, says that “ 1.5 of calamine or \roasted blende” 
should be employed. He recommends them indiscrimi- 


nately. 


Rees’s Cyclopedia, article brass. ‘ Brass is made in many 
countries, but no where more extensively or better than in 
England, in which both the materials are in great abundance. 
The ores of zinc are several species of calamine and of blende, 
termed, by the miners, b/ack zack, which‘are found abundantly 
in Devonshire, Derbyshire, and North Wales, accompanying 
the lead ores, and in other places. These are chiefly oxyds, 
or carbonated oxyds of zinc, and require a previous calcination 
before they are fit for brass making.” 
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Hopson’s Wiegleb, p. 438: roasted blende is employed with 
copper, znstead of roasted calamine, to make brass in the large 


Way 


Sage, Analyse Chémique, tome 2, p. 468, informs that zine 
is obtained by distilling roasted blende in iron retorts; and 3, 
p- 149, he says, “ Toutes les chaux de zinc sont propres ala 
préparation du /aiton, la cadmie, tutie, et la blende calcinée peu- 
vent étre employées.” 


In answer to those authors who say they do not know of 
any places where b/endes are worked to obtain zinc, I will re- 
fer to Watson’s Essays, and beg leave to state as follows: 
‘¢ At present there are three works in this country in which 
zinc is extracted from its ores: two in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, and one at Swansey. The ore (su/phuret of zinc) is 
roasted, and exposed to a strong heat in large closed clay pots.” 
Thompson’s Chemistry, vol. 1, article zinc, 3d edition. 


I could multiply my authorities: this is unnecessary. To 
be confirmed in the opinion now advanced, by the information 
given by my much esteemed friend, professor Bruce, of New 
York, is highly gratifying to me. 


I conceive the above remarks to be of some importance. It 
was not presumed, when the subject was at first considered, 
that it would have been carried so far. Its utility urged the 
mind to give it a proper attention: this was the more neces- 
sary under present circumstances. When the political situa- 
tion of a country is such that its foreign relations are inter- 
rupted, and much is expected from an energetic application of 
its internal resources, it is the duty of every citizen to contri- 
bute his mite towards this end. When erroneous opinions are 
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propagated, and unfounded doubts are excited, it is a two-fold 
duty to place facts in a true point of view. Such observations 
will tend much to disappoint the first expectations of individu- 
als, and to paralyse the wise efforts of a judicious public. No 
one can now hesitate as to the propriety of working abundant 
and rich sulphurets of zinc. We have the example before us ; 
and I look forward to that period as at no great distance, when 
the articles of zznc and brass will form interesting items in our 
catalogue of exports. 
Dr. F. R. Coxe. 
July 16th, 1808. 








Observations on the Errors of Men of Science. By J. C. Rous- 
seau, AL D. Physician ta the Philadelphia Dispensary. 


Nescire quedam, magna pars est scientiz. 
CICERO. 


O understand and explain the phenomena of nature has at 

all times been the boast of the learned. An erroneous 
prejudice, corroborated by false pride, forbade every tutor, 
even the most unqualified for the task, to leave any thing un- 
explained ; and, rather than acknowledge the defects of sci- 
ence, innumerable errors have been advanced, propagated, 
supported, and established so firmly, that he who attempts to 
investigate the old doctrines of the schools, exposes himselt 
to the strongest opposition, and to all the passions raised by the 
envy, not of the philosophers, but of those who, too indolent to 
devote any time to inquiry, humbly prefer to follow the tracks 
beaten by their predecessors, as if they were ashamed to think 
we can know more than our ancestors, and, like a clock- 
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work, are moved, as long as they exist, by the spring of au- 
thority. 

Oh! sacred Authority, long enough have you been blindly 
worshipped ; now suffer a few, if not to desert your banner, 
to endeavour, at least, without denying you the little share of 
respect that you deserve, to retrieve themselves from the er- 
rors and evils into which you have, not irrevocably, I hope, 
involved the human race. 


Ideal science may wander zn vacuo, a nihilo nihil. Physical 
knowledge must rest upon physical facts, and those facts are 
at all times liable to be investigated. 


Had ideal sciences only been influenced by error, no one 
would wonder ; but it found access to, and diverted the minds 
cultivating those sciences, which ought to rest upon no other 
basis but that of observation. 


But although men of genius, in their scientific pursuits, are 
apt to err as well as men of less abilities, we are, nevertheless, 
often indebted to their very errors. ‘They have, in many in- 
stances, been a barrier to some who would have followed the 
same paths ; awakened, in others, ideas which opened a new 
road, and, oftener than we are sensible of, roused a dormant 
truth nursed in a bosom wanting nothing but a proper stimulus 
to excite its energy. 


To point out such errors is deserving of the gratitude of a 
true philosopher, and, far from lessening his merit, it seldom 
fails to give it a new lustre, especially when the venom of envy 


has no access to the inquiry. 
VoL. V. 2 KF. 
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218 Rousseau, on the Errors of Men of Science. 


No philosophers, ancients as well as moderns, are frec 
from errors, and their high character is often the only support 
of their theories, which vanish with their memory. 


The ovarists were swallowed up by the anzmalculists, tor 
no other reason than that it was more entertaining to fancy 
(for they were never seen) jumping and skipping anzmalcule, 
than to contemplate atorpid ovum. The simple and admira- 
ble every-where-witnessed operation of nature re-producing 
the individual from its rudiments contained in the egg, was 
drowned in ponds of small fishes of thousand forms, all dying 
as soon as one of them had lodged himself in such a way as to 
become the elected. 


How many believers in such pretty things have, I shall not 
say seen, but attempted to see them 


Tired of sitting still with our planet, a philosopher got him- 
self in gaol for having told his friends that it was much better 
to make the earth travel round the sun, than to suffer any 
longer the sun to run such a long fatiguing journey every 
day ; that he could make the earth perform it slow and easily 
in the course of one whole year, by only whirling it round 
once in twenty-four hours. As this did not make any altera- 
tion in their former regulations and calculations, they agreed 
to let him do it. 


But now-a-days, the inhabitants of our planet being all in 
motion, could we not try to let both sun and earth rest? For 
aught I know, they may be, and we only want a system to 
make them so. 7 
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The Newtonian system of light will unavoidably fall, as 
well as the faith put in lazarettoes, lightning-rods, horse-shoes, 
snake-stones, and other nostrums, which can live no longer, 
than the credulity of those who worship them is a safeguard 
against the test of investigation. 


It is somewhat singular that no one ever built a system of 
sounds, framed upon the system of colours : for the air, the ve- 
hicle of sounds, might as well be divided im layers, giving, by 
their tremulous motions, one the tonic, others the fifth, the 
third, and all the other intermediate tones, forming the seven 
notes of the gamut, as the rays of the sun were, by Newton, 
divided into seven colours. Sounds affect the ear as colours 
affect the eye: all impressions cannot be alike, and they must 
be represented by signs or words. 


Red, blue, yellow express different perceptions of the eye, 
from the reflection of light upon different surfaces; but such 
a fanciful division is no more existing in the rays of the sun, 
or in the fluid called light, than the seven notes of the gamut 
in the air, which, by its modified vibrations, affect the sense of 
hearing with all possible variety. But few philosophers are 
musicians. 


Light is suffered to pass through a glass prism, and, by its 
refraction, exhibits several colours upon the colourless surface 
that receives it. They are divided into seven, by a philoso- 
pher commanding credit from his contemporaries; a few, 
looking at the experiment, can but see it, and all take it for 
granted. It is transmitted from age to age as a sacred truth, 
and so many fanciful theories founded upon it, that it becomes 
dangerous to attempt to shake such a foundation. 
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Yet, although we pay the utmost respect to the genius of the 
immortal Newton, we would venture something to put this to 
the test of an experiment, that, if twenty sensible men, who 


never had any knowledge of the theory of colours, were left, 
one after another, to number the colours refracted through the 
prism, hardly three of them would agree upon the same, ¢i- 


ther in number or denomination. 


Further, if one of these pretended rays of light is suffered 
to pass again through a second prism, another decomposition 
takes place*: as the column of air put in motion in a flute 
exhibits different sounds, or, more correctly speaking, affects 
the ear with a variety answering to the different outlets that 
the removal of the fingers opens to it, light is reflected and 
refracted in as many different ways as we have a variety of 
forms, and density of matter. 


But men have, and will probably always prefer, the posses- 
sion of fanciful theories to an acknowledgment of ignorance. 
The latter is doubtless preferable, but the other answers some- 
times (it is a sorrowful truth) better purposes. 


Uncertainty and ignorance can only hurt vanity ; but to the 
true philosopher, the destruction of an error is an acquisition 
that affords him more satisfaction than the propagation of a 
number of axioms inculcated by education, corroborated by 
habit, and respected by example ; keeping the human mind in 
darkness, and concealing from it the means of acquiring that 
happiness which it is made to enjoy. | 


* Syst€me de Physique, by the baron de Marivetz and Goussier. 
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What a collection of absurdities have been heaped together 
by a good man*, to serve a purpose which he entirely missed ; 
havifig taught, I am sure, and as any one will find, instead of 
eradicating, a vice, which public opinion will always powerfully 
check. We can only say, with the poet, 


Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. 


However, if some have been busy in contriving scare-crows, 
we are not without talismans. 


The narrow-minded, wanting education and information, 
nails a horse-shoe over his door, to keep away witches. 
Witches, to be sure, would never be seen there, nor any where 
else ; but its real use is to keep away the dreadful apprehen- 
sion of evils, which would probably never befal him. 


A snake-stone is purchased, and kept with reverence. It 
certainly will do no good, but it will do no harm, and will an- 
swer as good a purpose as the horse-shoe. 


A lightning-rod surely does also a great deal of good ; for 
if we calculate the immense mischief that may be produced in 
the human frame by fear and apprehension, especially when 
excited by such an awful meteor as lightning and thunder, we 
cannot but be extremely thankful to Franklin, for having given 
credit to such a cheap, harmless preventive. 


But to extend this benefit to the community at large, I would 
propose to erect, by subscription, lottery, or otherwise, in some 
central part, or any part of a city, where timid people might 


* Tissot. 
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seek for safety, a lightning-rod, of such size and magnitude as 
to command faith from all quarters, to have it kept in order* 
by the additional rent that the houses in its neighbourhood 
would certainly command, in proportion to the degree of faith 
raised by the proximity of such a tutelar angel. 


Indeed, if the degree of faith was such, in Virginia, as to 
induce four counties to join together for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the snake-stone of Mr. Micow, we make no doubt 
that a whole state would join in the expence, to erect such a 
protector, especially where other horse-shoes are put and kept 
up at a great deal dearer rate, with little or no benefit resulting 
to the community. 


Faith will admit of no investigation. | Opinion precludes 
it in the mind that entertains it, except in such a way as to 
corroborate that opinion. 


We see, repeatedly, experiments, instituted either to sup- 
port or to oppose an opinion, give different results, or their re- 
sults misapplied and mistaken. 


Fanning, blowing with the mouth, will warm and cool. 
Why? Because warming and cooling are words meaning no- 
thing but relatively ; but, strictly and correctly speaking, fan- 
ning or blowing with the mouth will bring the temperature of 


* This is a grand desideratum, for we venture to say, and with propriety, 
that, in general, two out of three are out of order. It matters but little, it is 
true; for they answer the same purpose. See the Schuylkill permanent 
bridge’s, and others about the city and its environs. 
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the substance fanned or blown upon to the standard of the at- 
mosphere fanned over, or the air of the lungs blown upon it*. 


If in a temperature of 82° you expose a lump of ice and 
warm water, fanning will melt the ice and cool the water. 
Again, if in the same temperature you expose two lumps of 
ice, fan over one, and let the other alone : in the first case, the 
ice will melt much sooner than in the latter: then many would 
receive this conclusion as a correct one, that fanning warms 
instead of cooling; but if warm water is fanned over in the 
same temperature, it will become cool sooner than the same 
water in a quiet atmosphere of the same degree, the fanning 
doing nothing but changing the ambient air, that is either warm 


or cold, according to the temperature of the body surrounded 
by it. 


For the same reason, a current of air at 82°, in a tempera- 
ture of the same degree, is grateful and invigorating to living 
bodies; but the same current of air, in a temperature of 75°, is 
unpleasant and debilitating. 


The result of an experiment should not be taken as an au- 
thority, unless the whole process, and. all circumstances attend- 


* Blowing with the mouth will produce different effects, according to the 
size of the column of air regulated by the mouth and lips. When, with a 
large open mouth, we expire the air of the lungs upon a substance held near 
to the mouth, the air, having little or no time to alter its temperature, is warm ; 
but if the same is done by closing the lips, the air will have different tempe- 
ratures, according to the smallness of the aperture of the lips, and the distance 
from the mouth, of the substance receiving it; a small column of air being sooner 
cooled in passing through the ambient air. Thus we might alter the moral of 


the fable into this: That ignorance has made crimes of the most natural 
things, 
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ing it, have been minutely detailed. Error, then, stands a 
better test, and may oftener be found out ; for if, upon the cha- 
racter and degree of respectability of certain men, we put an 
implicit confidence in every thing they advance, and such men 
be liable to error, we follow them in their errors, without ap- 
preciating much their talents; on the contrary, our respect for 
them increases in a ten-fold proportion, when, after a full inves- 
tigation and revision, we find them correct. 


Had our able professor of chemistry, Doctor Woodhouse, 
in his experiments on the cooling of water by evaporation*, 
omitted to give us a detail of them, we would be at a loss to find 
out where the error lies, and many would be induced to be- 
lieve that water or other fluids cannot be cooled by evapora- 
tion. 


In a temperature of 86°}, he found that water contained in 
vessels calculated to favour an evaporation at their surface, in- 
stead of being cooled, was raised from 52° to 80° and up- 
wards. But surely this was not the result of evaporation; for 


if in a temperature of 86° we expose water at 52°, far from eva- 
porating, it will condense, and collect the moisture of the am- 


bient air, and by this acquire heat. | 


But if we take water at 80°, the common temperature of that 
fluid in the shade, when the thermometer stands at 86°, we 
shall invariably find, that an evaporation at the surface of the 
vessel containing the water will reduce its temperature seve- 
ral degrees. | 


* Philadelphia Medical Museum, vol. v, p. 70. 


+ Fahrenheit. 








ww 
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Weare often, too often indeed, induced into errors by words. 
The word cooling, as I have already said, means nothing but 
in relation to a higher degree of heat ; and cooled water, in a 
temperature of 86°, would be warm water in a temperature of 
30°. 


At all seasons, and in all temperatures, take water and other 
liquors, which have been exposed to that temperature long 
enough to take their standard in it, and you will constantly find 
that evaporation will coolthem. ‘The temperature of the at- 
mosphere and the fluids must be in such a relation to one ano- 
ther, as to produce evaporation ; and authors, in favouring the 
world with their experiments, ought to be particularly careful 
in noting exactly the temperatures. 


We might as well advance, and prove, by a fallacious experi- 
ment, that the sun gives no heat, because water at 52°, exposed 
to its rays, in a temperature of 30°, loses instead of acquiring 
heat. 


To be correct, however, and to be supported by facts, I in- 
stituted the following experiments : 


In the beginning of July, the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere being 86° of Fahrenheit, I procured some hydrant wa- 
ter, then at 77°; exposed some of it in several vessels of diffe- 
rent materials, one of each kind being wrapped up in a wet cloth, 
and wetted repeatedly as it dried away. The whole process 


Vor. V. 2F 
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was conducted, with great care and attention, for nearly four 
hours, and the result is reported in the annexed table*. 

















r Atmosphere in my office, where the experiments were conducted |86° 
Water kept for six hours in a wash-hand bason in the same 
office 80 | 
c Naked, standing upon a table 80 
Half pint flint tumblers} Coated with fine muslin wetted 
with water 735° 
(Naked 80 
3 Coated and wetted like the tum- 
ve bler 735 
c Quart flint glass bottles/4 Coated and wetted in the same 
© manner, and swung at the end 
3 of a three feet line, describing an 
g 4.8 . . arch of about 100° 735 
a.) 9 < Gallon earthen jars, ¢ Naked 78 
Fis glazed inside Coated like the other vessels 75 
BE |= N. B. Sulphate of soda had been kept in them for some time ; 
* they had, however, been well washed before the experi- 
ment. 
Quart queen’s ware jars a “ on soe 80 m8 
Cedar pail, in which 
the water was pro- 
cured from the fay. Naked 76 
LL drant 











The result of these experiments induced me to go further, and I hope that 
an account of another series will not be unacceptable to the reader. 


Having coated the bulb ef my thermometer, on the same day, with a piece 
of fine linen cloth, I wetted it with the best alcohol. In three minutes, the 
mercury fell to 66°; and finding, in a short time, that it was rising, I poured 
new alcohol on the coated bulb, but never could lower it a single degree be- 
low 66°. 


July 6th. Between ten and eleven o’clock, P. M. the temperature being 
64°, the bulb of the same thermometer, coated in the like manner, was im- 
mersed in some of the same spirit of wine that had been used in the former 
experiment, and swinging it at the end of my arm, so as to describe an arch of 








about 150° in a second, dipping its bulb every twenty oscillations in the spirit 
of wine that I held in the other hand, I could not sink the mercury lower 
than 54°. 
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Dr. ****, in his *****, tells us (in this he means no harm, 
for, I am confident, he believes it), that emetic tartar, applied 
upon the skin, the wrists, or the pit of the stomach (this last is 
rather the best to scare a timid patient to the purpose), will 
produce nausea and vomiting. He is quoted by many, be- 
cause they take his word for it: no one means any harm, I cha- 
ritably suppose ; but they are all deceived, and deceive others. 


The trial is, however, so simple and easy, that any one will 
wonder why the quoter, to confirm the authority of the author, 
did not try the experiment upon himself and others; for a 
puke is not such a dreadful thing as not to be encountered. 


Now, I give it to the world as a truth, upon which I pledge 
my character and reputation, that I had children from twenty 


July 8th. Temperature of my office 73°, on the waked bulb of the same ther- 
mometer, I dropped some of the same alcohol, so as to leave an interval of 
three seconds between each drop, and the mercury did not fall lower than 59°, 


I then coated the bulb, and, carrying on the experiment under the same 
data, the mercury did not descend below 61°. 


On the same day, under the same temperature, I dropped slowly (one drop 
every second) on the naked bulb of the same thermometer, some of the best 
ether I could procure, and sunk the mercury to 18°, fourteen degrees below the 
freezing point. 


Although I have been extremely particular in relating the above experi- 
ments, I may still have omitted to note some circumstances, which might in 


other hands be the cause of a different result; for, in repeating my experiments 
over and over, I found that a good deal depends upen the manner with which 
the alcohol or ether is dropped: when the mercury has come down below the 
25°, if you drop a little faster, it will rise instead of descending. This is easily 
accounted for. 
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months to fourteen years, and grown persons, without men- 
tioning myself, repeatedly bathed in a solution of one ounce of 
emetic tartar in sixteen gallons of water, of a temperature be- 
tween 86° and 92°, without creating the least nausea, or un- 
easiness of any kind*. 


I have also applied emetic tartar, as I have heretofore pub- 
lished, upon the neck, wrists, and pit of the stomach of my- 
self and of others, who were so kind as to try the experiment, 
without producing the least disturbance. But do not believe 
me without trying it fairly. 


Another tells us that a jacket lined with bark, worn next to 
the skin, has cured intermittent fevers; but has not the same 
disease often been charmed away by mysterious tricks or nos- 
trums? Besides, admitting this to be a constant fact, which 
we are yet far from granting, would it prove what the gentle- 
man tries to prove by it? We are still ignorant of the seat of 
the disease that produces intermittents. Several applications 
upon the skin may, without having recourse to absorption, cure 
them as well as internal medicines. 


A broken limb, confining the patient to his room ; a voyage 
by sea, where, burthened and half dead by the agony of the 
sea-sickness, the patient can hardly stir from his birth, have, 
we are told, often cured a bubo, and some other diseases. In 
this I see no wonder. 


But thanks be given, neither to the broken limb, nor to the 
sea-sickness, but to the confinement and rest; for, nine times 


* I have, since writing the above, caused much younger babes to be bathed 


in a stronger solution of the same, without having perceived the least derange- 
ment, 
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out of ten, when the patient can be kept at rest, the same will 
happen ; and, on the contrary, will fail nineteen times out of 
twenty, when an opposite course is persisted in. 


The vix medicatrix nature has been supported and opposed ; 
but in the whole we see nothing but a contention of words. 
Name it, however, as you please, it is no less evident that liv- 
ing bodies possess a power inherent in themselves of resisting 
destruction. That this power may be weakened, or totally 
impeached, shall not be denied. In the former case, it is in 
our power to assist it; but, in the latter, the resources of our 
art are insufficient. 


How numerous are the instances where large abscesses have 
been discharged through the bowels, vagina, lungs, stomach, 
bladder, &c. with a proper and strict attention to food, air, 
exercise, a cheerful company of friends; and the patients have 
enjoyed, during a long subsequent life, as good health as be- 
fore! How many do we not see recover in spite of a prepos- 
terous treatment, called acure! The sic vos non vobis is of- 
ten applicable in such cases. 


Among the errors in physic, nothing has been, and is still 
more believed in and supported, than the translation or.repul- 
sion of diseases. Among the scare-crows on this subject, 
is a production written by a French author, which he has 
named a treatise on /es maladies qwil est dangereux de guérir, 
with this motto, selected from Virgil, 


AEgrescit que medendo. 
fineidos, lib, xii, v. 46. 


appticable, in its true sense, to a very different purpose. 
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That the cure of a disease has been attended with danger, we 
cannot conceive ; but that its mode of cure may be, and is 
often attended with danger, will be easily granted. 


How many wonderful stories have the honour of occupying 
_ hundreds of pages, which might be better filled up, to prove 
the benefit derived from some evacuations, as a blessed outlet 
by which the constitution is freed of noxious humours, which, 
without such a blessed evil, would not fail to create a danger- 
ous plethora! 


After such a powerful argument, a civil, dutiful patient can- 


not help adding a resigned amen. 


But, to tell the truth, this can hold good no longer than the 
deceived belief of the patient; for I have advised the closing 
of issues that had been open for years upon young and adults, 
without having perceived the subject in the least affected from 
the want of them. 


I have cured, im this city, by surgical operations, several 
cases of hemorrhoids, or piles, by which patients were carried, 
through a space of five, nine, and thirteen years, to the brink 
of their graves, and those patients have since enjoyed 
a state of health superior to all expectations. I have not 
spilt half a dram of blood by the operation, nor evacuated a 
single drop by venexsection. I have used no depleting reme- 
dies, and no plethora, but a good and healthy one, has been the 
result*. 


* My neighbour, Mr. M. Cowperthwait, a shoe manufacturer, is a remarkable 
instance of this. Four years have nearly elapsed since I operated on him 
(assisted by Dr. Hewson) ; and, although it might have been expected that his 
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Non-menstruating women, we are taught to believe, require 
venesection, to prevent a plethora; but where do we see such 
women becoming plethoric? Do we not rather generally see 
them enjoy a low state of health, or suffer no derangement from 
such irregularity, except what they often bring on by officious 
remedies ? 


I have seen, I must confess, many lose their menses for 
months*, for years}, without being in the least the worse for 


it, and I have objected to blood-letting. 


I am the family physician of a widow lady in this city, who 


is upwards of fifty years of age, and never had any appearance: 


of the menses. 


In fact, I have always believed, and found in numerous in- 
stances, the suppression of the menstrual discharge to he tht 
effect, and not the cause of disease. 


Besides, if we only advert to this, that the menstrual fluid 
is not blood, but a particular and suz generis secretion of the 
uterus, resembling it to the eyes, we would as well deplete a 
man in the habit of seeing his wife daily, on his becoming a 


sedentary occupation was rather calculated to fayour the occurrence of other 
diseases, he has enjoyed ever since an uninterrupted state of good health. 


* This is extremely common, especially in the country. 


+ I know several in that situation. One of them is of a thin, spare consti- 
tution, and is now in her twenty-sixth year. She is the mother of two chil- 


dren. About eighteen months ago, she went through a mercurial course, and 
never had any appearante of ker menses since. 
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tvidower ; for surely plethora is to be more dreaded in one ¢ase 
than in the other*. 


Diseases and their effects have been so often mistaken for 
one another, that we ought to be on our guard when we read 
of cases, reported to corroborate some advanced opinion. The 
tribe of eruptive diseases, for instance, is such as to puzzle the 
most observing inquirer, for they often resemble so much one 
another, and we are so poor in words to denominate them, that 
many must go under the same denomination. 


Hence, all the blame lavished on the repulsion of the itch, 
especially among the French, from a speedy cure: and it is 
surprising that such a doctrine should still find supporters. 
The faculty may thank them for their friendship, but their 
patients are surely very little or not at all benefited by it. 


I have seen patients faithfully submit to undergo, for months, 


a nauseous, disgusting, and prejudicial to their health course of 
medicines, for the cure of a simple itchy eruption, from 
which they might have been relieved in four or five days, with- 
out any danger to their health, or the least derangement to 
their usual occupations. 


Many diseases of the skin have, no doubt, been often mista- 
ken for the itch and complaints of the liver, of which they 
were only a symptom, blamed upon their disappearance ; for 
I do firmly believe, that any man of observation and experience 
would no more believe in the repulsion of a bloody nose or 
a black eye, than in the repulsion of a simple itch. 


. 


* I know women subject to the hemorrhoidal flux, who do not perceive 
the least diminution in the quantity of their menses. 
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A disease, we will grant, may, by a long continuance, affect 
other parts, and occasion another disease, but this will 
never be the result of a speedy cure. 


A subject addicted to liquors will often have, and carry to 
his last days, ulcers on the lower extremities; but when the 
vital energy has done allits endeavours to save him from disso- 
lution, and its power is exhausted, those ulcers will often heal 
very rapidly. If he has been using some new remedy, the 
merit of the cure or the blame of its supposed consequence 
are attributed to a cause that had nothing to do with either. 


A swelled testicle is generally attributed to a translated go- 
norrHea, or, in common language, a gonorrhea stopped in its 
beginning. But how and where a gonorrhea can be translated, 
[ am at a loss to imagine. 


The fact is, that I have put a stop to a vast number of go- 
norrheas in their very beginning, without producing one 
case of swelled testicles; that this disease has happened 
after a gonorrhea had run for a considerable time, without any 
local application, from simply taking a purge of acidulated 
tartrite of potash; and in several instances, after a long and 
judicious treatment, it had disappeared for a long time, long 
enough indeed to insure a complete cure. 


A gentleman lately consulted me for (****), who was then 
suffering from a gonorrhea that he had communicated to her, 
sometime before his application to me. He had been cured, he 
said, was then well, and continued so for some months, during 
which he was in the habit of coming to me for (****). He went 


on a voyage to the West Indies, and on his return, upwards of 


nine months after all symptoms had disappeared, returned to 
VoL. V. 2G 
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me with a swelled testicle, so extremely enlarged and painful, 
that he was unable to walk without being thrown into the ut- 
most agony. 


A babe three months old was brought to me, a few weeks 
ago, with the right testicle enlarged to the size of a small hen’s 


CQR. 


As it may be alleged that those gonorrheas which are stop- 


ped in their beginning, and not suffered to run at all, are proba- 
bly not true gonorrheeas, I shall select and relate a case, cut of 
many, that proves it beyond doubt. 


A gentleman applied to me with the first symptoms of a go- 
norrhea ; as he was married, he expressed a desire to be cured 
in as short a time as might be possibly done. He had had con- 
nection with his wife the night before, and was not without un- 
easiness on her account; although he had not before his con- 
nection discovered that he had any running. 


In twice twenty-four hours he was perfectly free from any 
appearance of the disease, and, by continuing the same injec- 
tion and medicine for about two weeks, never saw any re- 
turn of it. 


Ina couple of weeks, his fears were realized, and his wife 
was severely attacked with the same disease, which lasted for a 
considerable time. ‘This is unfortunately almost generally the 
case, when regular women labour under such a disease ; 
their delicacy is always interfering so much, that the appropri- 
ated remedies are seldom well, and often not at all, applied. 
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We are told, however, and I believe it, that, in a number of 
instances, where a gonorrheea was stopped by strong injections, 
a swelled testicle has been the result; but then the whole blame 
is to be laid upon the irritation produced by the injection, and 
not upon a repulsion of the disease. 


The numberless wonderful stories on the repulsion of 
diseases, may have a tendency to make our patients cautious, 
but they are far, very far, from being consonant with the laws 
of the animal economy. 


Our frame being composed of several different systems, 
performing different functions, tending all to one and the same 
end, its preservation, we may justly suppose, indeed we see 
their functions and their diseases alternate with each other; 
but we can never admit the diseases of the skin to be the same 
as those of the bones, nor the diseases of the bones to be 
like those of the membranes; every system, every viscus 
having its peculiar function, has, of course, its peculiar dis- 
eases. 


But of all the errors in physic, none has been so_ pernicious 
as the tribe of false notions, not only on the diseases of the ge- 
nital organs, but on their several modes of cure pursued at dif- 
ferent periods by different professional men, quacks and others. 
To enter on such a subject here, would, unavoidably, carry me 
beyond the limits of this publication; but I am happy to state, 
that I have in contemplation an original work, by which I 
flatter myself, that, if Jenner has offered to the world the 
means of preventing, I might perhaps say of annihilating the 
small-pox, I shall disclose the means of preventing and curing, 
as easily as excoriations of the toes and feet from tight shoes, 
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the so much dreaded and firmly believed, by many, infernal 
and incurable disease, syphilis*. 


Were the laboratory of nature open to us, how few truths 
would remain extant! But, since we cannot pretend to such 
a bounty, let those who attempt to pry into it be scrupulous in 
their pursuits, and bring nothing to open light, until a repeated 
close examination of well connected and supported facts can 
enable them to stand the test to which they will sooner or later 
he unavoidably submitted. 


As my remarks will doubtless be perused by many who will 
differ in opinion (and, perhaps, unsupported opinion), I must 
conclude by assuring them, that they are not intended to hurt 
their feelings, nor to show myself superior in knowledge, but 
only to inculcate the spirit of investigation ; but confident, at 
the same time, that many will find their opinion to coincide 
with mine, and want nothing but firmness and indepen- 
dence of mind to express it, happy shall I be if I have grati- 
fied their sensibility, and only ask, in return, the same gra- 
tification ; for I do firmly believe, and it will, without much 
debate, be admitted, that unfettering the mind is clearing the 
road to happiness. | 








Observations on the Stimulant Effects of Cold. By ARrBuTu- 
; NOT. 
Mr. Epiror, 
b trea last number contains some “ remarks on the agency 
of cold,” which are intended as a reply to my queries on 


* Called, by the French, grosse vérole. 
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that subject. The author of these remarks proposes “ a little 


y] 


dispassionate controversy ;’ and, if he thinks he can command 


his temper, I trust he will find no cause to complain of mine. 


Among his preliminary remarks there is one which claims 
attention. ‘* How it is, I shall leave for some genius more.ar- 
rogant, or better qualified than myself, to determine ; but so it 
happens to turn out, that my disbelief of Arbuthnot’s doctrine 
is predicated on the very grounds which it appears have given 
rise to his conviction of the truth.” For fear, however, that 
no “ genius more arrogant, or better qualified,” is to be found, 
the writer himself attempts to explain the difficulty, by assert- 
ing * one of two things must be true: either my compre- 
hension is dull, or his judgment is defective.” Palmam qui 
meruit ferat ! 


Lord Bacon, in his invaluable treatise on the advancement 
of learning, remarks, “ that it is almost necessary, in all contro- 
versies and disputes, to imitate the wisdom of the mathemati- 


cians, in setting down, in the very beginning, the definitions of 


our words and terms, that others may know how we accept 
and understand them, and whether they concur with us or no ; 
for it cometh to pass for want of this, that we are sure to end 
there where we ought to have begun, which is in questioris and 
differences about words.” 


In pursuance of this plan, I commenced my first paper with 
the definition of stimulus, advanced by Dr. Cullen, and, as far 
as I know, generally admitted. The “ Constant Reader,” with- 
out objecting to this definition, confesses that cold produces 
motion and sensation, and immediately draws the strange, un- 
warrantable conclusion, that cold is a sedative! His words 


are “* Now J conclude, from the motion and sensation which 
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usually follow the application of cold, that it is a debilitating, 


and not a stimulating agent.” This is a curious mode of rea- 
soning ; reduced to syllogism it stands thus: That which pro- 
duces motion and sensation is a stimulus. But cold produces 
motion and sensation. Therefore cold is a sedative ! 


Your correspondent proceeds to defend his inference by 
“this good reason: though sensation and motion do for the 
most part follow the application of cold to our bodies, yet I 
challenge Arbuthnot to prove, by a successive and lucid con- 
sideration of all the intermediate changes which occur between 
the impression and what he calls its effects, that cold is pos- 
sessed of an inherent power to excite either sensation or mo- 
tion.” 


“This good reason,” Mr. Editor, is very unlike all the 
good ‘reasoning I have heretofore met with. The sentence 
conveys, in fact, no meaning ; for no change can intervene be- 
tween a cause and its effect. The change is itself the effect. 
As nearly as I can guess the writer’s meaning, it is this: that 
certain mysterious changes intervene between the application 
of cold and its obvious effects. If this be the opinion of your 
correspondent, he must investigate for himself, and, by his 
own lucid consideration, find out, and tell us, what those 


changes are. 


My first query remains unanswered. I repeat it, for a bet- 
tcr and more conclusive reply: “ Js Cudlen’s definition erro- 
neous, or is cold a stimulus ?” 


The second question proposed for the consideration of those 
who deny to cold a stimulart operation, is founded upon the 
act, that certain stimulating sounds, mental impressions, and 
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ether causes confessedly stimulant, produce cutis anserina, and 
that cold occasions precisely the same effects. I find, how- 
ever that “ A Constant Reader,” though fond of analogies 
himself, has not noticed the striking similarity between the 
operation of cold and the other causes of rigor; but “ 

cause universal experience asserts warmth to be a stimulus, 


then cold must be a sedative.” 


And so, forsooth, since facts 
cannot prove it, assertions must. The “ Constant Reader” 
affirms that “ there is no more vital action, or contraction*” 
in the scrotum exposed to cold, than in a pouch of gum elastic. 
This is around assertion, and directly contradicted by com- 
mon sense and common observation. Let the “ Constant 
Reader” apply a lump of ice to a living and a dead scrotum, 
and also to “ a pouch of gum elastic ;” the result he will have 
the candour to communicate in his next essay, and, in place of 


assertion, state a fact. 


In reply to my third question, respecting the shivering and 
muscular exertions produced by cold, we are gravely told, that 
a sedative cannot produce these effects “ by its own inherent 


agency.” 


How then, in the name of wonder? ‘The answer 
is, “* by a well known law of the animal economy”!! It ap- 
pears, then, that a special law has been enacted in favour of 
cold, which enables cold, being itself no stimulus, to exercise 
all the prerogatives of this class of agents! . However “ hand- 
somely descanted on by the author of Zoonomia,” this is not to 
be mistaken for logic. Let us see how the principle is illus- 
trated. A drop of water falls into the wind-pipe, and excites 
‘“‘ convulsive efforts of the pectoral and intercostal muscles, 
and diaphragm.” Just so we are informed cold operates in 
producing the exertions of the ‘“‘ subcutaneous muscles” in 


* His addition of the phrase “ from stimulus and excitability” is an un- 


meaning one, because “ vital action” can result from no other sourte 
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shuddering : that is to say, the drop of water in the wind-pipe 
is not a stimulus, but produces a painful sensation, which sen- 
sation is the stimulus exciting the convulsive actions of the 
muscles. In like manner, when the body is shivering from 
cold, the cold produces no shivering, but a sensation, which 
sensation is the stimulus! “ Prithee, what kind of philoso. 


phy is this?” 


‘The muscular exertions, we are told, are ** excited to relieve 
pain.” Then they are excited: now, whatever excited them 
must be a stimulus, for to excite is to stimulate, excitant and 
stimulant meaning precisely the same thing. To say that cold 
produces “ sensation”’ before it occasions shivering, if admit- 
ted, only proves what may be proved of all other stimuli, that 
it acts on the nerves as well as on other parts. In fact, to ex- 
cite sensation is to excite action, because sensation is the action 
of nerves, just as contraction is the action of muscles; and 
hence Dr. Cullen has included, in his definition of stimulus, 


the power of producing sensation. 


It is really curious to notice what singular notions are adopt- 
ed by those who resolve, at all events, to prove cold a sedative. 
They stop at nothing, but deny the very evidence of their 
senses: e.g. “ Ask a peasant what excites the sensation of cold 
when his hand is thrust into iced water, and, being altoge- 
ther ignorant of the changes which occur in the internal pari 
of the organ, of the animal heat extracted, and of the sensation- 
producing-point-of-excitement which is left, ten chances to one 
if he does not reply, the iced water.” And ten chances to 
one he is right. ‘* Query,” who is most “ ignorant,” he who 
believes iced water to excite the sensation of cold, or he who. 
to support some fayourite dogma, denies it?” 
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In one page ‘“ A Constant Reader” denies that iced water 
can excite sensation, and, in the next, not only confesses it, but 
gravely explains the muscular exertions produced by cold, by 
attributing them to this sensation! Now, “ I always thought 
for any thing to be, and, at the same time, not to be, according 
to strict accuracy of logical reasoning, amounted to an incon- 
sistency!” His notions of sensation, which, with the assist- 
ance of znherent agency, intermediate changes, and Darwin’s 
laws of the animal economy, were intended to help him out of 
a “ quagmire,” only sink him the deeper init. In his future 
lucubrations, I would recommend it to “* A Constant Reader” 
to avoid all such phrases as tend to obscure instead of enlight- 


ening ; to perplex, not to elucidate. Let his aim be, 


‘‘ Non fumum ex fulgore, sed é fumo dare lucem.” 


‘“¢ My ingenious adversary,” finding himself somewhat puz- 
zled in defending his doctrines by the received laws of rea- 
soning, very bravely opposes them, and substitutes a method 
better suited to his purpose. He introduces a new rule of 
philosophizing in place of one well established. I shall enable 
our “ multifarious readers” to compare them. 


«* When two causes produce pre- = “¢ Opposite causes may produce fer- 
cisely the same effect, is it not perfect- fect/y the same effects, and different 
ly just to conclude that both act in the effects may proceed from the same 
same way, and therefore that both are causes of vital action.” 
stimulants, or both sedatives ?” CONSTANT READER. 

ARBUTHNOT. 


“ A Constant Reader” attempts the defence of his paradox, 


by declaring it to have “ received the sanction of the scientific 


? 


of every country.” No scientific man ever sanctioned it ; and 


I challenge the writer to produce “ the page and volume of 
that work which acquainted him” with the maxim. He proves, 
Vor. V. 2H 
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in the very next paragraph, that he has completely mistaken the 
meaning “ of the scientific of every country,” for he asserts, 
that unless his doctrine be true, “ venesection must be power- 
fully stimulant, diaphoretic, and soporific, because in DIFFER- 
ENT CONDITIONS OF THE SYSTEM, it not unusually occasions an 
increased vigour of the pulse, sweat, and sleep.” Now the pa- 
radox is explained. The scientific are aware, that the “ states 
of the system” influence materially the effects of every applica- 
tion, and therefore they consider these states of system among 
the causes of all such peculiar effects as have been noticed. Let 
the “‘ Constant Reader” recollect that we now speak of the effects 
of cold, and other agents, under similar “ conditions of the sys- 
tem,” and finding the effects similar, we conclude, and, I think, 
very justly, that cold is a stimulus. Let the case be stated. A 
man in good health immerses his feet in cold water; cutis an- 
serina, and rigor, are excited. He places them, under similar 
circumstances of health, in hot water ; precisely the same ef- 
fects result*. 


Your correspondent, Mr. Editor, strives hard to ridicule 
what he calls “ a fine sample of Arbuthnot’s strict accuracy of 
logical reasoning,” and the ‘ philosophical maxim” on which 
itis founded. This maxim, which his superior wisdom decries, 
is sir Isaac Newton’s, and is to be found in the various systems 
of philosophy, “‘ as familiar to every school-boy as A, B, and 
C.” I shall quote two of Newton’s rules of philosophizing, as 
they afford an excellent lesson, which ‘“* A Constant Reader” 
cannot learn too soon, or too well. 


* Of a variety of stimulating causes which produce this effect, I may 
mention, “ an immoderately hot or cold bath,” section and inustion,” 
** abscesses.” For a more detailed account, the ‘* Constant Reader” is 
referred to James’ Med. Dict. Art. Rigor. 
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Regule Philosophandi. 


I. Causas rerum naturalium, non plures admitti debere, 
quam quz et vere sint et earum phenomenis explicandis suffi- 
ciante 


II. Ideoque effectuum naturalium ejusdem generis, eadem 
sunt cause*, 


In attempting to answer another cf my queries, “* A Con- 
stant Reader” accuses me of the inconsistency of asserting “ a 
thing to be a stimulus, and at the same time not to be a stimu- 


Pp] 


lus.” This is uncandid, and nothing I have said can, without 


the grossest perversion, be made to convey this meaning. 


It is true I have ventured to trust (and perhaps too much) 
to medical testimony. I have believed the experiments of 
Stock, and Currie, and Klapp, to be fairly reported. The re- 
sults differ, and I have said, that of effects so opposite as those 
on the pulse, ‘ one at /east must have been stimulant.” I re- 
peat it, and declare, that all those experiments convey ample 
proof that new actions were excited, and of course that cold is 
a stimulus. 


By a hop, skip, and a jump, my “ ingenious adversary” has 
passed over several remarks, which I supposed important sub- 
jects of inquiry. The effects of cold in asphyxia have arrested 
his attention, and these he has pronounced decidedly sedative, 


* Newtoni Principia, lib. iii. In Nicholson’s Philosophy the second rule is 
thus translated: «* And therefore effects of the same kind are produced by the 
same causes.” Introduction; p. 6. The maxims of Newton and * A Con- 
‘stant Reader’ are as opposite as the poles. 
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because, in one particular instance, asphyxia results from an 
‘‘ oppressed state of the system,” produced by the excessive 
stimulus of fixed air. He says that, in speaking “ of the neces- 


sity of violent stimuli in asphyxia generallv,” I have expressed 


‘¢ an opinion in contradiction of not only just impressions of the 
pathology of that morbid state of the system, but in direct op- 
position to the most approved and successful modes of practice 


> This is a most erroneous statement; for 


of the present day.’ 
whatever may be my “ impressions” of the pathology of as- 
phyxia, it is an incontrovertible truth, that in “ asphyxia gene- 
vally” powerful stimuli are demanded, and constitute the “ most 


approved” and “ successful” practice. 


‘‘ Relative to suspended animation from drowning,’ A Con- 
stant Reader informs us, “ authors are somewhat divided. A 
few recommend violent stimuli, but there are many who rank 
high in their profession, that denounce this practice.” “* A Con- 
stant Reader” has not quoted, or even named, one of the au- 
thors who rank high im their profession, and denounce stimuli 
in asphyxia. He is the first author of any rank, whom I have 
met with. It were easy to prove, that many are in favour of 
the use of stimulants, of powerful, violent stimulants ; and few, 
very few, 2fany, against it. Sauvages relates cases cured by hot 
ashes and very hot cloths* ; and the numerous treatises, on this 


* « Vidi puellam que, cum € puteo in quem se projicerat extracta fuisset, 
pro mortua habebatur, utpote omni motu, sensu, pulsu, calore, destituta; ea 
vero suam I[llustr. Dom Gibert, preceptoris mei in praxi colendissimi, in lec- 
tulo reposita, /inteis calidissimis omni minuto renovatis, tecta demum ad sese 
rediit.” Sauvages de Asphyxia Immersorum. At the first glance, the idea of 
administering sedatives in asphyxia must appear absurd. What are sedatives? 
They are, according to Cullen, ‘‘ the medicines which directly, and without 
evacuation, diminish the motions and powers of the human:system,.’ Now is 
it desirable, is it possible that any ‘‘ medicine should” «* diminish the motions’’ of 
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subject, all unite in recommending stimuli of various kinds ; 
the practice has been adopted and made public by all the Hu- 
mane Societies in the world, from no one of which “ A Constant 
Reader” need hope for a gold medal (which, next to my respect, 
he considers a pretty compliment) until he changes his notions. 


I am called upon, by a splendid promise of homage and re- 
spect, to produce for the “‘ Constant Reader,” “ a single well- 
attested example of a revival from suspended vital action occa- 


sioned by excessive cold, or fumes of charcoal, by the use of 


such powerful stimuli as coals of fire, electricity, and many 
others.” Weare told by “ A Constant Reader,” that the best 
remedies are “* cold water, bleeding, cupping, and other debili- 
tating agents, hitherto in use.” 


A case is related in the 6th volume of the Medical Essays, 
of a ‘‘ man, dead in appearance, recovered by distending the 
lungs with air.” The mephitic air of a coal-pit suffocated 
him. He was taken out to‘all appearance dead. Inflating his 
lungs immediately produced the action of the heart, after it had 
been suspended more than half an hour. Was this man cured 
of asphyxia by a sedative? His system must have been in an 
oppressed state. After action commenced he was bled. Can 
any oae assert that bleeding cured this patient ? 


aman who is motionless, or the powers of a man, who, until roused by stimu. 
lus, is unable to move one single fibre of his body? The absurdity of the propo- 
sal is not diminished by the assertion, that « bleeding, cupping, and other debi- 
litating agents,” are the best remedies in asphyxia from fixed air, because these 
alone never cured such a case. I assert, and my assertion 1 am ready to prove, 


that pure air is a stimulus, without the aid of which no other remedy can suc- 
ceed. After action is excited by this and cold, then bleeding is useful; but 
then the case ceases to be asphyxia. 
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In asphyxia from cold, warmth and gentle frictions are re- 
medies often successful, and so likewise are the affusion of cold 
water and applications of snow. ‘ Warm wine, brandy, the- 
riaca, cinnamon water,” are among the remedies recomménded 
by Sauvages in the treatment of “ asphyxia congelatorum.” It 
is remarkable that the physicians in the north of Europe, who 
recommend the use of snow and cold water, also use frictions, 
which are certainly stimulating. 


. In syncope, cold water and volatile alkali are the most suc- 
cessful remedies. Syncope is produced by certain odours, dis- 
agreeable sights, sounds, passions, and emotions, as joy, fear, 
anger, inanition, worms, hemorrhagy, gangrene, indigesti- 
ble substances in the stomach, and many other causes, from all 
which the “ Constant Reader” may select such as he supposes 
sedative, and such as are stimulant. He will find that syncope, 
when produced, is a unit, and that among the best remedies for it 
are cold water and volatiie alkali: either will cure it, or both 
combined. Both then must be stimuli, or both sedatives. As- 
phyxia, like syncope, when produced, is a unit, and whatever 
excites vital action when it is suspended, must be confessed, 
and has been proved, a stimulus. 


‘* A Constant Reader” denies the stimulating operation of 
cold on the absorbents, because blood-letting produces absorp- 
tion. ‘* Witness the practice of some of our first physicians in 
the treatment of dropsy and other effusions.” Which of our 
“ first physicians” recommends bleeding in dropsy, for the pur- 
pose of promoting absorption? The common opinion among 
the “ first physicians” of my acquaintance is, that blood-letting 
relieves the morbid action of the vessels in dropsy, and thus 
prevents the secretion or “ effusion” of water. The styptic ef- 
fects of cold are answered in the same manner. Venesection 
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stops hemorrhage: granted. Whatever produces the contrac- 
tion of a bleeding vessel, stops the bleeding. Venesection does 
it by diminishing the contents of the vessel. Cold effects it, as 
other styptics do, by stimulating to contraction. A lump of 
ice, or a cold key, applied to the neck or scrotum, has often, as I 
have already stated, put an end to epistaxis. Here is action 
from a remote impression, and if sugar of lead be a stimulus 
so is cold. 


To conclude. The effects of cold exhibit a greater variety 
of proofs of its stimulant agency, than those of any one article 
of the materia medica. Its occgsional “ debilitating” influ- 
ence is no more a proof that it is a sedative, than the de- 
bilitating effects of heat, of opium, of digitalis, of many 
other stimuli, all of which produce debility, and it is as cer- 
tainly “ direct” in the one case as in the other. If cold acts 
directly as a sedative, so does heat, and so does fox-glove. If 
cold be an indirect stimulus, it is as easy to prove the same 
thing of heat. I can never believe that effect to be “ indirect” 
which my senses tell me is immediate. 


I must beg you, Mr. Editor, to excuse the length of my 
communication, which I fear your readers will censure, be- 
cause it excludes from your pages the more valuable matter of 
practical histories. 

With sentiments of respect, I remain 


Your obedient servant, 
ARBUTHNOT. 


: 
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Foot’s Account of an Anomalous Disease, in Litchfield County 
(Connecticut). Jn a Letter from Dr. WiiL1AM Foor, to 
Dr. Maracut Foor. 


New-York, September 8th, 1808. 
SIR, 

I FORWARD for your Museum the inclosed communica- 

tion. The endemic, whose character the writer gives, such 
as it was at its ingress and limited prevalence during the last 
winter, continued to spread and to assume a more malignant 
form with the progress of the vernal season. Its more exten- 
sive diffusion and augmented malignancy, as was anticipated, 
kept pace with the progress of the summer heats. Its exten- 
sion, from its commencement in Litchfield county, has been to- 
wards the interior and eastern parts of Connecticut, and I have 
recent information of its having appeared in some parts of 
Vermont. I have taken means to obtain an early and detailed 
account of its character and progress this summer. This, to- 
gether with any subsequent communication I may make on the 
same subject, I shall beg you to consider as a memento of the 
satisfaction with which I peruse, and of the estimation in which 
[ hold the Medical Museum. 

Respectfully yours, 
Maracui Foor. 
Dr. Fohn R. Coxe. 


SIR, 
Your experience of the servitude attendant on country prac- 
tice, I trust, will render unnecessary any apology for delaying 


the information you some time ago requested. 
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he disease of which I wrote youa cursory notice, last wine 
ter, is as yet anomalous among us. Some have given it (but 
improperly) the name of spotted fever. Nor I am not dis- 
posed to attempt its interpolation among any of the nosological 
arrangements of the day; and the less so as I have long been 
convinced, that the nomenclature of diseases has little to do 
with their judicious treatment, founded on a careful and dis 
criminating view of their symptoms. 


From what I can collect, the first case occurred in the town 
of Winchester, in this county; in April, 1807. It prevailed 
there through that and the two succeeding months. About 4Q 
persons had it, and it proved mortal in ten of that number. 


It made its appearance in this town early in December last, 
and prevailed until near the close of February. In my letter 
to you, dated the last of December, I mentioned my having 
had 20 patients with it: since that there have occurred 130 
cases, making in the whole 150 who have suffered some degree 
of the disease. One-third of these laboured under a severe 
and threatening form of it, the other portion were but slightly 
indisposed. Seven died, one within 48 hours, one in 27 hours, 
one in 15 hours, and one in less than 4 hours after the attack. 


My pathology of this non-descript and novel complaint, I 
fear, will be but imperfect, though I have taken much pains to 
eompare its character here with the verbal description I have 
been favoured with from my medical brethren in the neigh- 
bouring towns. ‘The introduction, progress, and order of the 
symptoms exhibited in different subjects much variation. In 
general, the first departure from a healthy state is perceived in 
the presence of lassitude and a sudden prostration of strength. 
This is followed by slight rigors, pain more particularly acute’ 
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on motion, in the back of the neck, darting in some cases ante- 
riorly to the trachea, at other times through the head; pain in 
the arms, loins, stomach, or lower extremities, and sometimes 
in one thigh or foot. In some, nausea and puking, in others, a 
delirium is the most conspicuous symptom from the earliest 
onset, and always indieated a violent degree of the disease and 
much danger. In those who died, coma, stertorous breathing, 
and frothing at the mouth closed the scene. The eruption was 
not always present in the slighter cases ; in those that proved 
mortal it was an invariable symptom: in some it made its ap- 
pearance at the commencement of the disease, and in one of 
my patients occurred after death. In some cases the eruption 
was of the miliary kind, in others more diffused, resembling 
erysipelas. Dilated pupils and redness of the albuginea de- 
noted danger. With respect to the arterial system, in one hun- 
dred cases which came under my notice, the pulse was asthe- 
nic, and every symptom indicated a great and sudden prostra- 


tion of the “* energy of the brain and nervous system.” The 
degree of heat rarely exceeded the healthy standard, and fever 
constituted a very inconsiderable item of the complaint. 


Persons most exempt from this disorder are adult males, and 
those most liable to its attack are children and females under 
the age of puberty. It exhibited all the grades between slight 
indisposition, requiring no medical treatment, and the most 
malignant pestilence. The convalescence was universally slow ; 
and, in those who suffered a high degree of the disease, it was 
always attended with a severe pain in one or both legs, and in 
some they were very much swollen. 


On the methodus medendi 1 can speak with some confidence, 
and no less satisfaction. This complaint, as yet, is more re- 
markable for the novelty of its character than for its mortality. 
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And yet, cases do occur, which run their course with a rapi- 
dity not exceeded by the most malignant cases of Asiatic 
plague or American pestilence, and where the most timely and 
judicious application of remedies is wholly unavailing. Where 
there was evidence of the presence of morbific matter in the 
stomach, I evacuated with calomel and jalap ; but many times 
the urgency of the more alarming symptoms do not admit of 
losing time. A free diaphoresis, accomplished early and con- 
tinued, rarely fails of relief, and often removes every vestige of 
a commencing delirium. While my medical brethren have 
differed in the manner of accomplishing this desideratum, all 
agree in ascribing to it the most salutary effects. Its advantages 
were not diminished by the application of heat ; but in my prac- 
tice was a necessary attendant, and was accomplished by flan- 
nels wrung out in a hot decoction of the boughs of the hemlock 
tree (which grows plenty in this town), applied tg the whole 
surface, or by steam conveyed into the bed by means of a wood- 
en tube leading from a kettle containing a decoction of aro- 
matic herbs. ‘This latter method was communicated to me by 
Dr. Woodward, of Torrington. Blisters, wine, a strong de- 
coction of rad. seneka, sinapisms, opium in various forms, and 
the whole round of stimulants, durable and diffusable, were 
used with pleasing success. I have never ventured to open 
a vein in this disease ; but I am credibly informed, that vene- 
section was tried in some of the neighbouring towns, but with 
discouraging success. J have never witnessed a disease in 
which the powers of life are so suddenly and entirely pros- 
trated. So torpid were the cutaneous vessels, that in all cases 
I found a free sweat of difficult attainment, and often not to be 
accomplished until the lapse of two or three hours, when the 
means above mentioned were aided by internal diaphoretics, 


medicine, and a free use of diluent drinks. 
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I informed you, in a former letter, that this complaint was 
preceded, here, by a long continuance of easterly winds, accom- 
panied by a damp and foggy atmosphere : in this, my medical 
brethren in this quarter agree with me. This, however, is not 
invariable. In this, as in other epidemics, the influence of ex- 
citing causes supervening predisposition was evident. These. 
were, as usual, fatigue produced. by violent exercise, strong 
mental impressions, intemperance, and exposure tocold. ‘Three 
or four cases have occurred in this town within a week, one of 
which I am now attending, and I fear will prove mortal. It has 
of late and is now prevailing, to a considerable extent, in Bur- 
lington, Bristol, and Canton, in Hartford county, and in North 
Hartford in this (Litchfield) county, and I learn proves mortal 
in a larger proportion than was the case here last winter. 
There is nothing peculiar in the local situation of these towns. 
Goshen occupies a bleak and elevated ridge. ‘The influenza 
prevailed here in August and September last, and was univer- 
sal. 

Your affectionate brother, 
Dr. Malachi Foot. WiLiiam Foor. 


Goshen (Litcheld county, Connecticut), Fune 13th, 1808. 








Account of the Oil of the Chenopodium Anthelminticum. By 
Dr. Henry WIEKINS. 


Baltimore, September 23, 1808. 
DeEAR Sir, 


PROMISED, some time since, to give you a short history 
of the essential oil of. the chenopodium anthelminticum of 
Linnzus, with its introduction and character in Baltimore. 
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The vulgar names of this plant are, wormseed and Jerusa- 
lem oak, 


Although this preparation is a mew prescription here, yet it 
is well known that the herb and seed of this and other species 
of chenopodium have been in use a long time for worms and 
other disorders. 


From Tragus and J. Bauhine we learn, that the cheno- 
podium bonus henricus was used by the common people of 
their country to wash foul ulcers, especially such as had 
worms in them; and that a poultice or bundle of the herb was 
tied to the necks of cattle that were afflicted with worms. 
The transition from the external use to the internal was very 
natural, as well as from one species to another ; though I sus- 
pect that the use of the chenopodium anthelminticum, now in 
question, took its rise in Virginia*, where it providentially 
presented itself to the wants of a new colony, to substitute the 
bonus henricus and other anthelmintics used in Europe, and 
then not easily obtained in America. It was in this way, | 
conceive, that the seeds became a family prescription, particu- 
larly in this state and Virginia. To my certain knowledge, 
they were tried freely and extensively the last thirty years ; 
but, from the enormous doses of the seed required, or from 
the use of calomel, spigelia, and other anthelmintics, the use of 
this herb was nearly laid aside, when the essential oil happily 
succeeded. I may observe that, in foreign practice, the use of 
extracts and essential oils have obtained a credit that we either 
disregard, or refuse on account of the expence; and the essen- 
tial oil of chenopodium has long had a plate in the shops of 


* The chenopodium anthelminticum was not used in London otherways 
than for pulmonary complaints, in Salmon’s time. See the article Botrys, 
New London Dispensatory, anno 1667. 
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the French, Germans, and, perhaps, English, with the great 
mass of supposed anthelmintics, without their knowing its full 
merits*. The introduction to such extensive use in this city 
is so purely accidental, that it will not add to the fame of any 


medical name. 


A citizen, who had been confined for nearly two years, 
became, in addition to his other disorders, afflicted with 


worms. 


Among the numerous prescriptions recommended to him, 
the essential oil of chenopodium was proposed and adopted. 
By the use of this he discharged a large number of worms, and 
was enabled to re-appear for a while in public. He employed 
his time in publishing, to a numerous acquaintance, the good 
effects of this medicine, and with so much earnestness and 
success, that it met with a general trial, first in the family way, 
and then among the physicians. Not being disposed to be- 
lieve, hastily, the reports in circulation, I made the following 
experiment: Twenty-four separate drams of the oil were 
prescribed to twenty-four patients whose symptoms indicated 
worms, and from about one-half of the patients worms were 
discharged, if I may credit the testimony of the nurses and at- 


tendants. 


This experiment alone established the character of the gil 
with me, and I have ever since preferred it as the most certain, 
as well as the most innocent anthelmintic. ‘The result of do- 
mestic and medical use has been equally flattering. It has 
been in general use at Baltimore for three years past, in which 
time it has been employed in almost every family with undi- 


* The drug shops are furnished with a great variety not found in the Phar- 


macoperia, 
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minished reputation. It scarcely happens that a good medi- 
cine is solitary in its application. In various instances, where. 
parents have erroneously supposed worms to exist, this fine 
stimulating oil has removed general debility, indigestion, and 
cholic, with various other unsuspected disorders, and has re- 
stored health to the little patient. In many instances it has 
stopped intermittents in children ; and, when we consider that 
the external use has not yet been resorted to, there is great 
reason to believe that it may be extended to various disorders 
incident both to children and adults. It certainly promises as 
fair to be useful as any other essential oil, for hysteria, chorea, 
convulsions, or palsy! In my experiment, I did not regulate 
the doses in the manner I would now recommend, whieh is to 
allow about one drop and a half to each year of the child’s 
age, till nine drops are required ; beyond which it may proba- 
bly be imprudent to extend it, for any age, if the oil is genu- 


ine. 


The oil should be dropped on a lump of sugar, and grated 
into as much water as it will render highly pungent, taking 
care, with young children, not to make it too stimulating. 
This quantity should be given on an empty stomach, twice a 
day, till haifa dram or a dram is consumed, when a gentle 
purge of castor oil or calomel and jalap should be adminis- 
tered. Having stated the introduction and reputation, I may 
here add the appearances and qualities to be expected of genu- 
ine oil of chenopodium: Of alight straw colour, possessing 
much of the odour of the plant, very pungent to the tongue, and 
permanent. ‘The method of distilling it is to.take off the ra- 
cemes entire, and distil them with as gentle a fire as will 
bring over the oil. The seed ripens in September. Some 
care 1s necessary in gathering the plant, to avoid the chenopo- 
dium muriale, which is common in the same places ; but the 
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shape of the leaves and the want of aroma in this latter species, 
will be sufficient to guide the most ignorant. I have known 
two instances of boys being convulsed for an hour, by swallow- 
ing the seeds of the chenopodium muriale. 
I am, sir, yours, &c. 
Henry WILKIns. 
De. Fohn R. Coxe. 
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A Catalogue of some American Minerals, which are found in 
different Parts of the United States. By ADAM SEYBERT, 
MM. D. member of the American Philosophical, and of the 
Royal Societies of Gottingen. 


Continued from page 159. 


13. Mica. K. 
Mica. H. 
Glimmer. W. 


E dow mineral is found, of various colours and shapes, in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. Some elegant hexangular plates of 
it were found a mile and a half west of Germantown. In this 
mineral, New Hampshire rivals the world ; it is there found 
in very considerable sheets, which readily separate into the 
thinnest lamine. They are transparent, and are made use of 
as panes to magazine lanthorns, and for making lamp chim- 
neys. During the revolutionary war it was employed as « 
substitute for window glass. 


14. Felspor. K. 
Feldspath. H. 
Feldspath. W. 
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Felspar, as a constituent of our granite, is very generally 
diffused ; it exists im masses more or less considerable. I 
have found it crystallized in granite, near Chester, Delaware 
county, and in that which lies scattered on the surface of Ches- 
nut Hill, ten miles north of Philadelphia. 


15. Porcelain clay. K. 
Feldspath argiliforme. H. 
Porcellanerde. W. 


Porcelain clay, of exquisite beauty, of the whiteness of 


snow, and of a very fine texture, occurs in large quantities on 
the banks of the Connecticut river, Connecticut, and on those 
of the Savannah river, Georgia. 


16. Common clay. K. 
Argile glaise. H. 


Gemeiner thon. W. 


Pipe clay abounds in the neighbourhood of Burlington and 
Bordentown, New Jersey, on the banks of Doe creek, and 
near Newcastle, Delaware. 


Common potter’s clay forms a considerable part of the soil 
upon whieh the city of Philadelphia is built. This clay burns 
of a dark red colour, and is valuable for making bricks: our 
workshops furnish common pottery to many of the neighbour- 
ing states. 


Variegated clays abound near Bordentown, New Jersey, 
and on the banks of Red Clay creek, Delaware. 


Vou. V. 2K 
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Much of a dark reddish-brown-coloured clay is found near 
the borough of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Its fineness, and its 
habitudes in the fire, are sufficient to recommend it. I have 
seen some wares fabricated from it, which, in texture and co- 
hesion, rival those of Wedgewood. 


17. Slate clay. K. 
Argille schisteuse impressionnée. H. 
Schieferthon. W. 


Strata of slate clay traverse different districts in the state of 
Pennsylvania; it occurs abundantly near Northumberland : 
the vegetable impressions which it bears are well defined. I 


do not know of coal having been discovered in this neighbour- 
hood. 


18. Bole. K. 
Bol. H. 
Bohl. W. 


Bole, which, on account of its colour, smooth and polished 
agate-like surface, may be rankgd with the true Lemnian 
earth, is found near Madison’s cave, Virginia. 


Coloured clays (ochres), red and yellow, abound in the 
United States ; both kinds are found near the city of Balti- 
more, Maryland. Yellow, proper for the painter, exists in 
very large quantities near Fort Allen, Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, and at Baisto, New Jersey ; which, when ex- 
posed to heat, assumes a beautiful red colour. Red ochre is 
found near Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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19. Argillite. K. 
Argile schisteuse. H. 
Thonschiefer. W. 


Quarries of slate have lately been opened in Pennsylvania 
and New York, and their contiguity to navigable rivers has 
rendered them of much service to the inhabitants of our cities. 
Slate roofs are now generally preferred to those of shingles, 
and for this purpose the Pennsylvania slate answers remarka- 
bly well ; that which I have seen from New York does not se- 
parate into laminz so readily as the former. 


The alaunschiefer of Werner, which is a variety of argillite 
with pyrites and bitumen, abounds in many of the western 
counties of Pennsylvania. It is matter of surprize that these 
aluminous ores are not employed in the making of alum in 
our country: the specimens which I have seen promise 
much to the undertaker ; the operation is easy, and the article 
in great demand for the arts. 


20. Green earth K 
Griinerdee W. 


Haiiy considers it as a variety of chlorite, and terms it tai 
chlorite zographique. 


Specimens of this mineral, which much resemble that 
found near Verona, in Italy, were brought from the neighbour- 
hood of Imlaytown, near the Pines, New Jersey. We have 
every reason to suppose that it might be employed with ad- 
vantage by the painter, and I am informed that it exists in 
large quantities. 
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21. Basalt. K. 
Basalte. H. 
Basalt. W. 


Some very regular prisms of basalt have been discovered 
in the neighbourhood of Salisbury, North Carolina: these 
specimens being well formed, and of a shape to adapt 
them for the purpose for which they were apparently em- 
ployed, gave rise to the unfounded supposition of an artifi- 
cial wall having been raised with them at a very early period : 
it only needs a little investigation, and a comparison with 
what exists in other countries, to satisfy ourselves of the error. 


This mineral occurs at the falls of the Passaic river, and 
some specimens have been found near Flourtown, twelve 
miles north of Philadelphia. These last were imbedded in a 
stratum of gravel. 


22. Strontiane sulfatée. H. 
Celestin. W. 


The combination of strontian earth and sulphuric acid was 


not known to Mr. Kirwan, when he published his System of 


Mineralogy. 


A German mineralogist, by the name of Schiitz, discovered 
this mineral near Frank’s Town, Pennsylvania. I have made 
several efforts to procure specimens without succeeding. I 
have seen the Pennsylvania, in the collection of professor Blu- 
menbach, of Gottingen: it was a part of that which Mr. 
Schiitz carried to Europe. Perhaps the notice of this traveller 
may enable some one to furnish specimens for our cabinets of 
natural history. He says “ it is found on the Baley Moun- 
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tains, Franks township, Huntingdon county, 176 miles from 
Lancaster, where it forms layers of one inch in thickness, be- 
tween laminz of a brownish grey slate.” Professor Blumen- 
bach, instead of “ Baley’s Mountains,” notices the Bald-eagle 
Mountain. 


93. RBaroselenite. K. 
Baryte sulfatée. H. 
Schwerspath. W. 


This mineral is as a gangue to the galena which is found near 
the Perkiomen creek, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. 
It accompanies the lead ore in Austin’s mine, Virginia ; and, 
with carbonat of lime, it adheres to grey copper ore, near Li- 
berty Town, Maryland, and is found with green carbonat of 
copper, Cheshire, Connecticut. . I have been informed of some 
specimens having been discovered in New Jersey; Ido not 
know the county. Inno case have I seen regular crystals of 
this mineral. 


24. Liver-stone. K. 
Baryte sulfatée fétide. H. 
Schwer-Leberstein of Blumenbach. 


This mineral is not described by Jameson, in his System of 
Mineralogy, which is professedly Wernerian. The same 
may be remarked of Lenz, another pupil of Werner. 


It is lamellar and compact, of a lead-grey colour ; the for- 
mer is highly metallic on the fresh fracture ; when rubbed, 
they emit a strong bituminous odour. They abound in 
Albemarle county, Virginia. This mineral is found near 


Kongsberg, in Norway, accompanying native silver. I have 
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not observed any metallic matter connected with that from 
Virginia, but am willing to believe that it is a strong indication 
of the presence of some valuable metal. 


25. Limestone. K. 


Chaux carbenatée. H. 
Kalkstein. W.. 


Under this head we may consider limestones of every des- 
cription. Strata occur in most of the United States ; it is un- 
necessary to particularize. They are found of various de- 
grees of hardness ; whilst the softer are made use of to supply 
our lime-kilns, those of a finer texture are capable of receiving 
a very fine polish, and, under the term of marble, are em- 
ployed for various purposes, and especially to ornament our 
dwellings. Philadelphia is fortunate in being near to many 
quarries of excellent marble, much of which has been exported. 
I have seen some specimens of marble found in York county, 
which approach those allowed to be the pride of Italy. 


26. Calcareous spar. K. 
Chaux carbonatée. H. 


Kalkspath. W. 


Rhombs of calcareous spar are found in veins in our lime- 
stone strata, in Montgomery and Lancaster counties, Penn- 
sylvania: they for the most part are opake. I have seen some 
from Kentucky, which in every respect equal those which are 
usually distinguished by the name of Jceland crystal: they 
also possess the power of double refraction. Carbonats of 
lime, variously crystallized, were found in Schuyler’s copper 
mine, near Newark, New Jersey. 
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An amber-coloured, semi-transparent, fibrous carbonat of 
lime abounds in Cumberland valley, fifteen miles from the 
town of Bedford, Pennsylvania. 


27. Stalactite. K. 
Chaux carbonatée concrétionnée. H. 
Kalksinter. W. 


Many caves have been discovered in the limestone districts 
of the United States. I have visited two in Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky abounds with them, and we have descriptions of 
some which have been examined in Virginia. That termed 
Wier’s cave, from the name of the proprietor, situated about 
fifteen miles from Staunton, Augusta county, Virginia, in 
beauty, variety, and extent, is second to none of which des- 
criptions have been published, not excepting the celebrated 


grotto of Antiparos. We have reason to believe that its des- 
cription will soon be attempted. 


The sides and ceilings of the different apartments are en- 
crusted with calcareous matter ; and, from the latter, numerous 
stalactites hang pendant over the head of the visitor. To 
describe their various shapes would require the most fruitful 
imagination, and a painter of the rarest talents. They are ge- 
nerally of the whiteness and semi-transparency of the finest 
alabaster ; others have their surface coated with a ferruginous 
crust, whilst some are covered with numerous crystals. Such 
as have assumed the tuberose form are particularly elegant. 


28. Swinestone. K. 
Chaux carbonatée fetide. H. 
Stinkstein.e W. 
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a A variegated carbonat of lime, which, when rubbed, gives 
forth a highly bituminous odour, occurs in considerable bodies 
| near Aaronsburgh, Pennsylvania. It receives a tolerable po- 
i lish, and hence might be improperly employed as marble in 

| our buildings. 


29. Gypsum. K. 
Chaux sulfatée. H. 
Gyps. W. 


: This very useful combination of lime and the sulphuric acid 
Hi ] has been reported to exist in the states of New York and 
New Jersey. At Niagara it is found in the calcareous rock 
which constitutes the fall, but in small quantities. A plentiful 
! supply of it has been discovered near Abingdon, Virginia, onthe 
ud borders of the river Holston; here it is m the form of very 
minute indeterminate crystals, which compose a mass more or 
less compact. Near to Preston’s salt-works, in Virginia, an 
elegant fibrous gypsum, with the lustre of pearl, as found. 


 < 
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30. Chlorite. K. 
Talc chlorite. H. 
Chlorit. W. 








a. Earthy chlorite occurs in Chester and Delaware counties, 
Pennsylvania. Near the Warwick iron-works, in the former 
county, sulphuret of iron, in the form of veins, runs through 
the substance of this mineral. That from Delaware county is 
a transition to green taic. 












Much of this substance has been discovered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Troy, New York, and I have a specimen of it 
from North Carolina. 
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6. Slaty chlorite occurs abundantly in Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, bordering on the Schuylkill, about twelve miles 
from Philadelphia: numerous crystals of octohedral iron ore 
are imbedded in it. 


31. Common talc. K. 
Talé commun. H. 
Talc. W. 


Talc, of a dark green colour, is found in Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania, and in the neighbourhood of New York. 


32. Steatites. K. 
Talc steatite. H. 
Speckstein. W. 


Handsome specimens of this mineral, of a cream colour, 
have been discovered in Delaware county, Pennsylvania, near 
the Brandywine, whose surface is elegantly spotted with black 
dendritic delineations. 


A considerable vein of it was observed in serpentine rock, 
sixteen miles west of Philadelphia, and half a mile south of 
the Lancaster turnpike road. Its colour has a greenish tinge ; 
the surface is also dendritic. I think we shall not be far 
wrong if we consider both the above varieties as transitions to 
semi-opal. 


33. Serpentine. K. 
Roche serpentineuse. H. 
Gemeiner serpentin. W. 


vets V. 2 I, 
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This mineralocurs abundantly in an amorphous independ- 
ent state, in Chester, Montgomery, and Delaware counties, 
Pennsylvania. It is.frequently veined, and in many instances 
is variously coloured. . 


It has been discovered near Newport, Rhode Island, and 
the perpetual green of the hills of the state of Vermont is ow- 
ing to their being formed of this rock, which, in Pennsylvania, 
is well known by the name of barren stone. 


Serpentine rock is common at Hoboken, New Jersey. 


All the above serpentines attract the magnetic needle, 
though ina feeble manner, except that from the neighbour- 
hood of Newport, which is the only specimen that exhibited, 
in a very evident manner, two distznct poles. 


It seems probable to me that this rock commences in Rhode 
Island ; that it assumes a south-western course, and traverses 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania; and 
thence passes to an unascertained distance ; and that it is one 
continued chain: it closely follows the direction of our princi- 
pal mountains. 


I was much surprised, after having ascertained the two dis- 
tinct magnetic poles of the specimen from Rhode Island, to find 
that the one which was found on Enoch Gormin’s farm, in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, exhibited but a feeble action on 
the needle, and no disténction of poles whatever, though consi- 
derable veins of a highly magnetic iron ore are found in it, at 
the same time that the ore itself has its poles very distinct. In 
no instance did I observe any particles of iron intermixed with 
the rock. 
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34. Ashestus. K. 
Asbeste. H. 
Asbest. W. 


Asbestus has been discovered in Chester, Delaware, and 
Montgomery counties, Pennsylvania; at Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey; near Albany, New York ; and near Milford, Connecticut. 


35. Amianthus. K. 
Asbeste flexible. H. 
Amianth. W. 


Veins of amianthus traverse the serpentine rock of Chester 
county; it is found particularly fine near Hoboken, New Jer- 
sey, and near Milford, Connecticut. 


36. Amianthinite. K. 
Actinote. H. 
Asbestartiger strahlstein. W. 


I have aspecimen from Anderson’s ferry, twelve miles above 
Columbia, on the river Susquehannah. 


37. Glassy actynolte. K. 
Epidote. H. 
Glasartiger strahlstein. W. 


Large masses, consisting of minute fibrous crystals, are found 
in Delaware county, near Chester creek. It has been disco- 
vered in York county, Pennsylvania, and near Hudson, New 


York. 
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38. Siliceous spar? of Kirwan. 
Grammatite. H. 


Tremolith. W. 


Tremolite has been found near West Chester, sixteen miles 
from the city of New York, and near to the town of Young, on 
the river St. Lawrence. 


Common and glassy tremolite, which equal that from St. 
Gothard, are found in carbonate of lime, near Newhaven, 
Connecticut ; in this last locality it also occurs upon whznstonc. 


39. Sappare. K. 
Disthéene. H. 
Cyanit. W. 


Flattened prisms of this mineral were found on micaceous 


schistus, near Chesnut Hill, Philadelphia county, and in the 


same manner near Newhaven, Connecticut. 


40. Staurotide. H. 
Granatit. W. 


This mineral is not described by Mr. Kirwan. It occurs in 
slaty chlorite, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, and in mica- 
ceous schistus near Bolton, Massachusetts. 








